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Has for its fundamentat principles the Religion of the 
Bibic, and the Socielien of the Primitive Church Its aim 
however is to giveits readers also @ supply of general in- 
telligence, and the mews of the day. 

Trams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per anuom te those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen mumbers will be sent to those requesting thenr 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, shoukl re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it: 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida Depot, N. Y-” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuacxer, Superintendent. 


Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Extis, Afaster-workman. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. ; 
8. Newnovuss, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cage, O. H. Miniter, C. Orns, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchanis supplied. 

J. Reynoxips, 
Mrs. E. Wurrriecp, 





} Superintendents. 











Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. . 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, . 
E. L. Hatcnu, Miller. 


J ob-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circuvzar Office. 
G. CamMpBELL. 


and. Wood-Kimgraving by E. Ha 
e Latre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATION, 
, Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








NWrewark Communre. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & CO.,, 
MACHINISTS, 


Manufacturers of Printing-Presses, Jewelers’ Tools, 
Machinists’ Lathes, &c. 


HEDENBURG BUILDING, NEWARK, WN. J. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN,....-. PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ;. presenting, 
in copnection with their History, 9 summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
"9 atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 

+ 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2a and 3rd) of the 


Onerpa AssociaTION. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


BasPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. : 

ba Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular,.or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 





State, as distinctly as possible. 
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What may be Ours. 
Thou that dost pine, indeed, 
For wealth more precious than rich gems or gold, 
Learn how to seek it ere thy heart grows cold; 
And take this for thy creed ;— 
Not who love us, but whom we love are ours. 
So shalt thou know thy yet undreamed-of powers, 
Be thine no oubting mind ; 
More than thine eager hands can grasp, 
More than thine outstretched arms can clasp, 
Thou needest, and shalt find. 
Thy treasures shall be countless and unknown ; 
For, all it loves, the heart doth make its own. 
* * 





And as within thy heart thy treasure grows, 

Think whence all good, all truth, all beauty flows ; 

For love, the adoptive spirit, was not given, 

To find all wealth on earth, and seek for none in 
heaven. Household Words. 


URBINO AND ELLINA, 
OR 
LOVE AMONG THE SHAKERS. 


BY H, ELKINS.—Continued. 





This young sister was Ellina, who had been 
the theme of admiration for many an amorous 
heart ; and for this reason, a double guard had 
been stationed around her. She, too, was, when 
caught by her affections, true and adhesive ; 
and when Urbino. informed me of the scene he 
had witnessed, and his sensations at the time, 
I knew, if the sentiment was reciprocal, the 
danger they incurred. But the less said, in 
such a ease,cither persuasive or dissuasive, the 
better. 

Urbino had seen her before, knew her name, 
had noticed her beauty, even, but at a time 
when other objects engrossed his attention. 
But new his mind was vacant, and in search for 
an object on which to place his affections. He 
was ripe for love; and yet he knew it not :— 
love, not a depraved and sensual appetite, but 
the natural desire of one mind to commingle with 
that of another, like the tendency of two atmos- 
pheres, of equal density, to blend in one. He. 
had also heard his companions speak of her per- 
fect attitude in the dance, and had heard the 
bishop affirm, that in composition, she excelled 
all those of the “* Vale.” 


At the next evening worship, Urbino deter- 
mined to prove with a glance, the reality of this 
mutual sentiment. Fearing, at first, to raise 
their downeast eyes, lest they should bespeak 
a rude sensibility of soul, they both stood for 
some minutes, apparently impressed with the 
deepest and most religious considerations. At 
length, their eyes were raised, at the same mo- 
ment, and met. A blush, quickly transformed 
into a persuasive and contemplative rapture on 
her countenance,—truth, satisfaction, and deep 
feeling, depicted on the countenance of Urbino, 
were the physiognomical attitudes they assumed. 
The memory of her countenance, from that pe- 
riod, was rivetted to his mind, and obstinately 
present to his thoughts, at all places and at all 
times. From that period, he took pains, as of- 
ten as business called him—never without—to 
pass the place of her vocation, and as his busi- 
ness was that of a steward, he had often the op- 
portunity of passing a word, a look, or a gesture 
significant of attachment, but nothing outwardly 
violating the rules of Shakerism. His reputa- 
tion was good, his conscience inviolable, his 
faith in Shakerism strong, still he lacked that 
spiritualism which he needed to protect him in 
it. In his attachment he did not suspect the ex- 
istence of the least passion. Tenderness and 
heavenly affection, immeasurably elevated above 
all vulgar feelings, were the elements of their 
friendship. He would have shuddered at the 
idea of any union except that of a brother and 
sister in the gospel. Still, he dreaded to have 
so close a friendship known by the Jeaders.— 
For he knew the fears entertained by them, of 
attachments, which, he had supposed were only 


| those of beatitude and joy ;—others prophesied 
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was eminently virtuous, and she was spiritual 
and pious. How, then, could he dread her par- 
ticular attachment? He loved to contemplate 
upon the appearance she made, when engaged in 
the holy worship of God. Her religious 
aspirations, combined with a netural elasticity 
and activity of movement, gave her power to, 
seemingly, glide without her: feet touching the 
floor. The gentle, yet rapid undulations of her 
head, beat the time as ccmpletely as her feet. 
When employed as an instrument to speak for 
holy spirits, the accents of her clear and seno- 
rous voiee, and the purely sentimental language 
she employed, carried conviction to every heart: 
The assembly grew pale as they listened to her) 
words. Whole pages of prophetic effusions, 
similar in style to the metaphorical inspirations 
recorded in the book of Isaiah, fell’ with ber 
nignity from her lips. Her presages were ever 


lamentation. and mourning. 

But her admiration for Urbino was, before a 
year, discovered by Albert, whom I have des- 
eribed. I was Urbino’s confidant, and told 
him, that, although the attachment was local 
aud rather narrow, yet, no harm need accrue, 
so long as both were of good faith and the mat- 
ter was unknown to other women; but skould 
it become known by them, they would engen- 
der a hell for the soul of Ellina. I told him 
from the natural benevolence andstrong social 
tendencies ot Albert’s mind, who had been ae- 
cused of similar attachments, he could soon in- 
gratiate himself into his confidence. I, finally, 
promised to assist him by. appointing a time 
when we could meet Albert alone, who then 
had the supervision of the farm. He. was incapa- 
bie of treachery, and the thoughts or the purse 
of a friend would be safe in his keeping. His 
firmness, his shrewdness, his social’ disposition, 
and love of mirth, rendered him, also, one of 
the most agreeable of friends. The leaders 
should have appreciated his virtues, as well as 
his talents, for both were equally obvious to 
unbiassed minds 

We, accordingly, approached him, while en- 
gaged in some of his manual labor, as a super- 
visor of an immense farm, with an air of res- 





pectful good nature, aud congratulatory augur- 
ies of the manner in which the farm was rapidly 
improving in appearance, as, also, in fertility. 
Urbino remarked, “I have a marvelous delight 
for the beautiful—asthetios is fast becoming my 


rounding objects, I should think, brother Al: - 
bert, that you are an amateur of the sam e 
science.” Albert, facetiously, replied ‘tha: t, 
for some months he had: observed that Urbir io 
had delighted more thaa ever in the personif j- 
cation of beauty, and that he, for one, was 
happy to. see the reciprocal influences of {he 
spirit, between the sons and daughters of Zi on. 
A burst of laughter was provoked at this tart 
reply. I remarked, that as Albert had al ways 
more or less sheltered himself from the lt imin- 
ous rays of transeendental spiritualism, h e was, 
likely, much better informed, and of co urse, a 
mueh better judge, of the beauties of co rporeity 
than I, and for that reason, I should !)¢ happy 
to know his opinion concerning the taste 
Urbino had manifested. “0, very good, very 
good, most exquisite--activity, gentleness, 
suavity, beauty,-—oh! a very refine d taste,’ he: 
replied. Said I, “ the fixedness of your mind, 
ever intent on worldly beauties and pursuits, 
T should suppose would concentrate your de- 
sires and your pleasures upon t'nese beauteous 
things of time.” * O, yea,” he rejoined, *‘ the 
invisible world is clearly seen by the wisible ; 
béauties here are clearly exemplative of beau- 
ties there ; in-admiring the one, we only ad. 
mire the other; do you not find itso, my friend?” 
turning to Urbino. “ Ah!”? said Urbino, the 





the ebulitions of the baser passions. But he 


favorite study ; and by the appearance of sur- . 


any conveption, here below, are a combination 
of the two elements—spirit and matter—the 
former prevading and vivifying the-latter.”— 
[{Laughter. ] 

This ironical conversation continued for = 
time, when Urbino remarked that Ellina, he be- 
lieved, was a person in whom the affinities of 
heaven were strong. “, yea,” replied Al- 
bert, “* but the affinities of earth Aave cownter~ 
poised and will, in despite of the rigidity of Sta- 
kerism.” “‘ But,” exclaimed he, “ she iss first 
rate woman, for all that.” These last com— 
mon place remarks about one who seemed an: 
incarnate angel, and whom, it seemed, that Ged 
had vouct \safed to us, for the purpose of illustra 
ting, by -an high example, the love, beauty, vit~ 
tue and grace of those who inhabit the super- 
lative sp heres of immortal bliss showed to Ur- 
bino, th: st Albert had never soared ‘in the ab- 
stract r »gions of sentimental refinement, and 
was no t capable of appreeiating the sublime 
subtleti es of consummate gpace . We. promis- 
ed to m cet agaist, and withi.a: gesture, signifi- 
cant th at our conversation, would; at present, 
be kno wn only to ourselves, we separated. 

Alb’ ort had, also, his pxedileotion for another 
lady, and indirect innuendoes had diselosed this 
sentir nent tome. “This habit of continually dj- 
vulgi, ag our predilections and sentiments to each 
other +, by virtueg:f a mutually reposed confi- 
dene e, soom travagormed Albert, Urbino and 
mys elf into intixapte friends. We frequent!Y 
wall ced together summen afternoons and eve- 
ning 3s, over the farm, alway. suggesting im- 
provements im agriculture, when,any one else 
can ie along. The elders began to feel a litile 
unt :asy that three, whom they considered fateh 
lig’ ent, but yet so different onee, shonld now be 
so suddenly and elosely, united. For Albert, 

e cause of the liberal tenor of his. religious 

vi ews, though held in office, was not a.faxorite 
w ith the elders. Our mystic deflexions of lan- 
g uage, also, perfeetly understood by eagh other, 
a nd by none else, made them guess of us hard 
! hings, Thoy would speak. in worship about 
clubbing together, and being more free with 
some than we were with our elders. They 
sometimes inquired of me why we three were so 
intimate? I told them, that Urbino. and my- 
self had always had a good understanding ; and 
that as I had the charge of the boys, and Albers 
the farm, our business brought us necessarily 
in contact, now, more than formerly. This was 
truth, but not the whole truth. — 

Soon, however, the whole business escaped 
from our private contro}. Urbino had often 
been employed as ap amanuensis for the elders, 
and on one oceasion had written, ag they dic. 
tated, a letter to some of the neophytes in 
England. The sisters knew of this, and Elli. - 
na had casually expressed a desire to bear a 
copy of it. Urbino determined she should 
have the opportunity. One Sabbath, chancing 
to meet her in a corridor of the girls’ mansion, 
he invited her and another young sister, to step 
into an upaceupied room, and he would read 
it. ‘ Q, yea,” she replied and entered. He 
read the letter and one or two more specimens 
of compesition, as they were seated, one upon 
each side of him. ‘The doors of the apartment 
were fastened to prevent the little girls enter~ 
ing to disturb them. Suddenly, some one 
attempted to open one of the doors, could. not, 
and sped to another ; could not, and screamed, 
“Let me in!” Harriet, the name of the 
third person, arose, opened the door, avd the 
associate elderess entered. Urbino, with an 
ostensible nonebalance appeared, tranquil, al- 
though he pitied Ellina, for he well knew the 
inevitable censure that they would all incur. 


The elderess betrayed agitation, but she tried 
to assume the speciousness of candor, for sho 





most consummate beauties of which we can have 


knew that admonition bestowed by her alone, 
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on three who could mutually defend each other, 
would only aggravate the case. She knew also, 
that Urbino’s torrent of invective was af inex- 
haustible as her own, and that his flood-gates 
once opened, might inundate and sweep her 
down stream. She, accordingly, spoke so mod- 
estly and foreign to the subject which agitated 
her mind, that Urbino told her that he had 
just read a copy of a letter, written for the 
Novitiate elder, to be sent to our proselytes in 
England. He politely unfolded it, and asked 
her if she would like to peruse it? She an- 
swered, she would, but as she was ina hurry, 
asked him if he would lend it? ‘* O yea, free- 
ly,” he replied ; and they left the room to- 
gether. tient 

In the evening of the same day, Urbino in- 
formed Aibert and myself of the occurrence ; 
and we set about planing our future schemes. 
We all knew what might happen. If strictly 
interrogated, Ellina we believed would not 
dissemble the truth concerning past notice and 
attentiou. Then we should be rigorously in- 
terrogated, and if acknowledging the truth, 
would become implicated in the knowledge of 
a subject which their law required us to dis- 
close to the elders, but which we had .con- 
versed, counived and jested about, for more 
than a year. We + er at the thought ; for 
perhaps, they would cashier -as all from the 
stations which we occupied. At last, Albert 
exclaimed, with one of his flashes of emphati- 
cal wit, wherein he introduces a scriptural 
phrase to give it an evangelical and authorita- 
tive air, ‘‘ They had better take care that:they 
hurt not the oil and the wine.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Is Disagreement Natural? 

“ Disagreement is a contingency. ef human na- 
ture ‘from which it will never be freed until men 
are cast in one monotonous mold.”—Hints on 
Public Speaking by G.-J. Horyoaxe. 

This is one form of a prevalent fallacy, and one 
which is often advanced against Communism and 
Association. It is asserted that men differ from 
each other in their natural organic: developments 
of mental and spiritual character, that they see 
truth differently, and hence must necessarily dis- 
agree, and that the unity which Communism re- 
quires, can only be the result of cramping. Now 
we say simply that we believe this theory false, 
and that the converse is: true, that itis natural 
for men to agree. 

It is evident that Christ ‘taught a natural sys- 
tem oftruth. And his doctrine, his life-labor and 
the purpose of his death was to make men of. one 
mind and ene heart—to graft them into’ himself, 
making them the recipients of one life. He said 
to his disciples, ‘Iam the vine, and ye are the 
branches." Was there any thing but-harmony, 
and at the same time was there any thing unnatu- 
ral, implied in this? In the unnatural state of 
the fall it 1s common for men to.disagree, but in 
Christ it is not so. Though there may be diver- 
sities of gifts, mental and spiritual, yet there is 
the same Spirit. ‘And so far from causing them 
to view truth from different and individual stand- 
points, this Spirit, which is she Spirit of ‘Truth, 
leadeth them into.alitruth. 

This Spirit does not cast men, or cramp them, 
inone monetonous mold. .Read Paul’s description 
of its effect on itssuhjects: ‘Now there are diver- 
sities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there.are 
differences of administrations, but the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all. But the 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man 
to profit withal. For to oneis given by the Spir- 
it the word of wisdom; to another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit ; to another faith by 
the same Spirit ; to another the gifts of healing by 
the same Spirit; to another the working of mira- 
cles; to another prophecy : to another discerning 
of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues; to 
another the interpretation of tongues: but all 
these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will.,—1 Cor. 
12: 4—11. 

Undoubtedly the effect of the spirit.of the res- 
urrection will be to develop every man ¢o thedull- 
ness and stature of Christ—to the measure of 
a perfect unitary standard. Let no one think, 
however, that this will involve the curtailment of 
variety and genius. It will be the basis of all 
true gemus, It will give Christ a chance to man- 
ifest himself in his wonderful and varied glory in 
the untold millions of the human family, The 
life of the vine will bud and bloom and mpen in 


golden fruit through all its individual branches. 
In place of the passage above quoted, we would 
say, that man will never find the sphere of life 
and action which God has designed for him, 
until he ceases to disagree, and the prayer of 
Christ is fulfilled, ‘Thatthey all may be one, as 
thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.’ 





Moses and Paul, 

Besides the {frequent express quotations in 
Paul’s writings from the book of Déuteronomy, 
there are some allusions and unacknowledged 
references that are worthy of notice as showing 
his intimate familiarity with that Book. 

In Hebrews 12: 15, he says, ‘Looking dili- 
gently lest any man fail of the grace of God; lest 
any root of bilterness springing up trouble you, 
and thereby many be defiled.’ The original of 
this,expression seems to be found in Deut. 29: 
18, where the language is, ‘Lest there should be 
among you, man, or woman, or family, or tribe, 
whose heart turneth away this day from the Lord 
our God, to go and serve the gods of these na- 
tions ; lest there should be among you a root that 
beareth gall.and wormwood, &c. 

Paul’s testimony to the elders of Ephesus, Acts 
20: 29, 30, ‘ For 1 know this, that after my de- 
parting, grievous wolves shall enter in among you, 
not sparing the flock; also of your own selves shall 
men arise speaking perverse things,’ &c., is close- 
ly:paralleled by Moses’ declaration to the Jews. 
Deut. 31: 29, ‘For I know that afler my death 
ye will utterly corrupt yourselves, and turn aside 
from the way I have commanded you,’ &c. In 
indefatigability of zeal, fatherly affection and earn- 
estness of exhortation towards the Gentile Church- 
es, Paul's course bears a certain resemblance to 
that of the great Hebrew legislator. One bore 
the Jewish nation in his bosom through the forty 
years of temptation in the wilderness to the prom- 
ised land; the other-made it his charge to pre- 
sent the Gentile churches without spot and un- 
rebukable at the Second Coming of Christ. 





A Difficult Problem. 


To harmonize the idea that God is the author 
of evil with. the belief that he is, at the same time, 
perfectly good, is obviously a most difficult under- 
taking; and yet the generally accepted theology 
continually forces persons to make this vain at- 
tempt. Quite recently we listened to a discourse 
on the third chapter of Genesis, in which the 
preacher undertook to convince his hearers, that 
it was exceedingly necessary for the welfare of 
mankind that the devil should be created, and 
that Adam and Eve should be tempted to eat of 
the forbidden fruit, and fall in the way they did. 
Ue assumed that all this was necessary, because 
he could not otherwise reconcile the fact that God 
is altogether good with the supposition that he 
created the devil. ‘It would be entirely absurd 
and inconsistent,’ he reasoned, ‘for God to suffer 
Adam and Eve to be tempted as they were, unless 
they needed the discipline that it breught upon 
them.’ And, indeed, assuming that God did cre- 
ate evil, it is absolutely necessary that eome such 
theory be manufactured, in order to preserve our 
respect for the goodness, wisdom, and generosity 
of God. But no such .asswmption is required.— 
The doctrine of Bible Communists, that the devil 
is.an uncreated evil being, as God is an uncreated 
good being, and that God: is inno way responsible, 
either by decree or permission, ‘for the existence 
of evil, removes all imputation from the character 
of God, and harmonizes all that is said in the Bi- 
ble concerning evil with the highest and most 
beautiful conceptions of Him wha is PERFECTLY 
Goop, and who pronounced all that he made ‘ very 
good.’ 





Industrial Reform. 

The Association Las had a ‘gift’ this winter, as 
the Shakers would call it, stirring us up. to, moye 
forward on our principles in respect, to; the , mar- 
riage of men and women in labor. We have 
made some advance heretofore on the ordinary 
system—have carried out the plan of industrial 
unity in the garden somewhat, and very thorough- 
ly in the printing-office ; but we are still far from 
realizing our original idea of vital society, in which 
this wnity is to be complete; and we have need 
enough of a ‘revival,’ a ‘gift’ a stirring up, such 
as we have alluded to. In our late discus- 
sions of the subject, we have propounded and 
adopted the theory that every kind of legitimate 
industry has two parts to it, a bass and a treble, a 
man’s part and a woman’s part; and have resolved 
that it isa man’s duty to find out that part of 
any work in which he is engaged which belongs 





to woman, and conscientiously apportion it to 


her. A practical beginning has been made, and 
you may see the women of the Association al- 
ready in shops and at benches where men have 
usually worked alone, and thought there was no 
other way. 

Our trap-maker for example gives regular em- 
ployment to several women. His business in 
fact has proved an excellent one to initiate the 
movement. There are twenty different pieces in 
one trap, and little less it is said than a hundred 
different manipulations to be gone through with 
in their manufacture and adjustment to each oth- 
er. Of these manipulations there are a great 
many that woman’s fingers are fitted to do and 
which are better suited ifanything to her putter- 
ing talent than to the more ponderous action of 
masculine hands. Admission to this business in- 
troduces her to the blacksmith’s shop, a place we 
venture to say into which a woman has never in- 
truded before, though the blacksmith’s trade, 
must be respected as the basis ofall others. It 
introduces her also to the machine-shop, a school 
of the arts and sciences to be coveted by.all lovy- 
ers of improvement. 

If you go now to the room where our rustic 
seats are manufactured, you will see that after 
the crooks are wrought into fantastic imitation 
of nature in her wildness, there are still traces of 
the artificial, in seams, nail-heads, and bare places 
where twigs and branches have been severed, 
which the artist is cautious to conceal with paint 
and cedar dust and litter. Here is a chance for 
woman’s help, a part of the business which she 
can do, and which it would be simply puerile for 
man to spend his time about. We are not afraid 
to go into the wood-shed and apply this principle. 
A woman cannot saw and split wood—we never 
wish to see her raising the unwieldly axe; but 
a group of women and children, or a ‘mob’ as we 
sometimes call it, can make quite an, impression 
in a little while on a wood-pile sawed ready for 
laying up. 

Examples, might be multiplied of this kind, il- 
lustrating the theory that all useful industry has 
a dual character, corresponding to man and his 
help-meet, but we will keep within our own ex- 
periment. It is unnecessary to say that in the 
house, the principle works admirably, in washing, 
ironing, codking and many kinds of service to 
which there are heavy and light parts. 

The effect of carrying out this reform, on health, 
on the attractiveness of labor, on pecuniary profit 
even, and especially on the improvement of inte- 
gral human nature, is subject for much interest- 
ing speculation which may be referred to in fu- 
tune. 

One objection that readily occurs, is, that we 
shall sacrifice the delicacy which is supposed to,be 
indispensible to the highest type of feminine cul- 
ture. But the exhertation comes to us as 
women, ‘Be not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed by the renewing.of your minds, 
that ye may prove what is that good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God.’ We are very sure 
that the fashionable education of woman is not 
paradisaical, and that the worldly type of female 
loveliness is not the heavenly type. Delicacy 
that is preserved at the sacrifice of health, use 
fulness and happiness, seems to be too costly. 
When ‘heavenly industry’ is fully installed on 
earth andthe grosser labor supplanted, we be- 
lieve that woman can be man’s companion in all 
his pursuits, and lose nothing of any desirable 
quality. Till then there must be some sacrifice, 
but it bears on man as well as woman, and why 
should they not share it together ? 





We have no objection against any one’s noting 
our peculiarities as a society, and commenting 
upon them just as they are now; but we must 
beg leave to say, that it is too early yet for per- 
sons to really attempt to take the measure of 
this, Comtmunity, and to set it forth as a system 
permanently fixed, and fully developed. It is on- 
ly in the pith as yet; it is open on all sides to im- 
provement, growth and change. There are cer- 
tain central principles—such as union with Christ 
—salvation from sin, &c., which ¢ynstitute its or- 
ganic germ, and which will not.change; but in 
respect to the outward economies and science 
of Association, we are anxious to learn from ey- 
ery source by which we can be instructed.— 
We have derived some good things lately from 
the Shakers ; and at present we are experiment- 
ing with considerable interest on Fourier’s princi- 
ple of short occupations, or alternation in labor ; 
besides searching (by means of a commitee) 
Mr. Ballou’s book on ‘ Practical Christian Social- 
ism,’ for the sake of adopting whatever may be 





found new and useful in the Hopedale system. 


The Community would, we presume, be pleased 
to open a correspondence with any existing body 
of Socialists, with a view to improving by acquain- 
tance with the studies and experience of others, 
and communicating their own. 

is in the social department, so in all the rela- 
tions of life, we intend to seek for steady ad- 
vance by discovering and following truth. In 
physical education—in mental and moral culture 
—in manners, and the art of living generally, we 
are not too proud to confess our deficiency ; and 
our cnly claim is, that in all these departments 
there is a hearty impulse and determination to 
improve. If there have been theories and pre- 
judices opposed to such improvement heretofore, 
or if there have been necessities confining our at- 
tention somewhat exclusively to more important 
interests of a spiritual nature, these hindrances 
seem to have passed away, and now weare ready 
for any light that can be thrown upon our posi- 
tion on any of these points. In such a state of 
incipiency, and such an attitude of docility, it is 
to be expected that many changes will take place, 
and the Community may fairly claim of those who 
attempt to characterize it in print, that they should 
take note of these facts. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





ANOTHER KOSZTA AFFAIR. 

The Paris correspondent of the Tribune relates 
what he terms a ‘ curious incident,’ that recently 
happened to a young American at Leghorn in Italy. 
In a conversation one evening at a Cafe with two 
soldiers or non-commissioned officers of the Aus- 
trian army, he freely expressed his admiration of 
republican principles and institutions, and his de- 
testation of Austrian despotism;—and the next 
morning he was arrested, thrown into prison, and 
soon carried before a Court Martial, and after a 
short trial condemned to be shot. The American 
Consul at that place, on hearing of the matter, de- 
manded a stay of proceedings; but all remonstran- 
ces were made ‘in vain, till at last the Austrian Mili- 
tary Commandant “ on asking what end the Consul 
had in view in desiring a stay of proceedings, re- 
ceived for reply, that he anticipated the arrival of 
Com. Stringham and Capt. Ingraham with their ves- 
sels in a day or two, and he would be glad to have 
those officers present at the execution,—when the 
Commandant changed countenance, saying he would 
think of it. The Consul was astonished the next 
morning to see the young man step into his office a 
Sree nan! The Commandant, who liberated him 
with a reprimand and a notice to leave the Austrian 
dominions, was careful to impress upon him, that his 
liberation was not due to any threats which might 
have been made concerning the American fleet, but 
entirely on account of his extreme youth and conse- 
quent indiscretion !” 

PROTECTION AT SEA. 

_A bill is now before the Senate, (and is likely 
to pass both houses of Congress,) which promises 
at least to greatly lessen the dangers of calamities 
at sea, and to mitigate the abuses so universally 
practiced on emigrant ships. ‘ Under this act,’ 
says the Times, ‘an approach toward humanity 
will be attempted, and whether or not all the abuses 
on emigrant ships are removed, their existence 
hereafter shall be rather the fault of inefficient ex- 
ecutors, than of incompetent laws to abate them.’ 

GUANO TROUBLES. 

Two American vessels while loading with 
guano at the island of Aves, (asmall island about 
800 miles from the coast of Venezuela,) have been 
driven away by the Venezuelean authorities. A 
United States Sloop of war immediately sailed from 
St. Thomas to the Island to look into the difficulty. 

TELEGRAPH TO THE PACIFIC. 

A bill has passed the Senate, and is now be- 
fore the House of Representatives, authorizing the 
construction of a telegraph line through the public 
lands, from some point on the Mississippi or Mis- 
souri rivers to San Francisco. 

DEATH OF KING KAMEHAMEHA. 

The Daniel Webster arrived at New Orleans on 
Saturday last, bringing the important announce- 
ment that Kamehameha JL, King of the Sandwich 
Islands, died on the 15th of December. His son, 
Prince Liholiho, has been declared his successor. 





PASSING TOPICS. 


—The Panama railroad, which is to link ocean to 
ocean, wil! soon be completed. 


—The friends of the project of making a railroad 
tunnel through the Green Mountains, between 
Greenfield and Troy, are confident that it will be 
completed within the alloted time—seven years. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson, in an Anti-Slavery lec- 
ture last Thursday evening, in Boston, suggested 
that the only feasible way to abolish Slavery in this 
country, is for the tree people of the North to buy 
the slaves of the Southern ‘ plunderers,’ and then 
set them free. Such a movement once started, he 
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there ever any contribution so enthusiastically paid 
as this will be” he exclaims--‘ We will have a 
chimney tax ; we will give up our coaches and wine 
and watches,’ &c. ‘If really the thing could come 
to a negotiation, and a price were named in good 
faith, I don’t think that any price, founded on a sum 
that figures could tell, would be unmanageable.’ 


—In the last Independent Mrs Stowe counsels pa- 
tience in regard to the oratorical ‘experiment which 
is now being made on the sphere of womanhood,’ 
and urges that it be allowed to ran itself out to its 
final results without opposition. She concludes thus : 
«*Can one tell us why it should be right and pro- 
per for Jenny Lind to sing to two thousand people, 
«‘T know that my Redeemer liveth,” and improper 
for Antoinette Brown to say it? Why, it was proper 
for Madame Sontag to sing to the assembled clergy 
of Boston, and would have been highly improper for 
her to speak to them? However, a little patience 
and quietness, and these vexed questions will deter- 
mine themselves, by the most sensible of all tests— 
experience.” 


—This is the way a New York editor talks about 
eight inches of snow: ‘‘A terrible snow storm! We 
are all snowed under! Snow on the roofs, snow on 
the walks, snow on the carriage-ways— snow block- 
ing up the railroads, snow flying in hard pellets 
about the heads of street-passengers—snow every- 
where, and nothing but snow. Early yesterday 
morning it began. Before the sun put the tip of his 
nose above the east, came thesnow. Down it came, 
all day, inathick cloud. The ferry-boats had a 
harder time than they had during the London-like 
fogs that have enwrapped us. Railroad cars knock- 
ed off from their rails, entirely disheartened, by 
noon. The stages crawled gingerly up the streets, 
lodded down with passengers, who were glad to pile 
in, even fifteen deep, to escape the snowy mantle that 
fell over the City. Pedestrians trudged wearily, 
and looked in vain for aid. In short, it was a snow 
storm ‘as was’ a storm, It came drizzling down till 
early midnight. A flake is melting from the lobe 
of our ear as we pour out this doleful lament.” 


—aAccording to the late census of Great Britain, 
the people of England were, on an average, 153 
yards apart in 1801, and 108 yards apart in 1851 ; 
the mean distance apart of their houses was in 
1801, 862 yards, and in 1851, 252 yards. If this 
ratio of increase continues, Communism in some 
form will be almost unavoidable. From the same 
authority, we learn that London extends over an 
area of 78,029 acres; and that the number of its 
inhabitants, constantly increasing, was, in 1851, 
2,362,239. 


—E. F. Barnes, of Camden, New-Jersey, has in- 
vented an‘ Kmbossing Telegraph,’ and a specimen 
of its work has been exhibited’to us. Messages 
are printed in clear Roman letters, and are sent to 
correspondents from the slips on.which they are re- 
ceived. The invention is said to possess qualities of 
peculiar value, and it is claimed that in its use all 
difficulties from atmospheric electricity are obviated. 
We do not understand precisely how it differs from 
House’s Telegraph, except that in one case the let- 
ters are printed, and the other simply impressed.— 
Tribune. 


—A Mrs. Sarah Young writes to the Boston Daily 
Times, that for the last three years she has been 
the lawful wife of Brigham Young, but has now 
forsaken him and his impostures, and intends to 
travel through the United States, and lecture in all 
the principal cities, "on the subject of Mormonism, 
commencing at Boston, her native place. 


—S8. M. Booth of Milwaukie, Wis., has been 
sent to prison for aiding the escape of an alleged fu- 
gitive slave. He sends forth from his confinement 
the following ‘ certain sound,’ which cannot be very 
comforting to those who sent him thither: ‘‘ Well! 
we are in jail for the second time, on the charge of 
aiding a human being to escape from bondage! And 
now, that we can say it without having our motives 
impugned, we pledge ourself to aid openly every fu- 
gitive to escape that we have an opportunity to aid! 
And this Fugitive Act, which has developed the 
iniquity of Federal Judges and officers, we pledge 
ourself to oppose while we live, till it is repealed.” 





The Sin of the Canaanites. 

It is evident that the ‘ Rappings’ or ‘spiritual 
manifestations’ of modern times can claim a very 
great antiquity for their origin. They flourished 
long before Moses’ time, and were probably at the 
hight of development among the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the land of Canaan just previous to their 
extermination by God’s chosen people. Deuter- 


onomy 18: 9—14 contains the following sketch |’ 


of the science and its professors at that time: 


“ When thou art come into the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not learn to 
do after the abominations of thosenations. There 
shall not be fuund among you any one that maketh 
his son or his daughter to pass through the fire, 
or that useth divination, or an observer of times, 
or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer. or a 
consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a 
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an abomination unto the Lord; and because of 
these abominations the Lord thy God doth drive 
them out before thee. Thou shalt be perfect 
with the Lordthy God. For these nations, which 
thou shalt possess, hearkened unto observers of 
times, and unto diviners, but as for thee, the 
Lord thy God hath not suffered thee so to do.” 


It is interesting to note, that immediately fol- 
lowing the warring against these ‘abominations,’ 
which drew down the righteous vengeance or God, 
there is a distinct and most emphatic promise of 
true illumination through the teachings of a Proph- 
et whom God would raise up unto them like unto 
Moses. To him should they hearken, and the words 
which God should put in his mouth he was to speak. 
Christ is here pointed out as the only real 


“substantial source of intelligence and illumin- 


ation, from the heavenly sphere. 





The Principle of Change. 


Appetite, or enthusiasm for work, is the main 
thing to secure efficiency ; and whatever tends to 
sustain and increase that, as frequent change of em- 
ployment seems to do, is of paramount consequence. 
We are inclined to think that ultimately, as a mat- 
ter of pure economy, two hours will be considered 
long enough time for a person to continue at one 
kind of occupation; and Association we find is 
going to afford all the facilities for unlimited 
change. The Printing department have so much 
faith in this principle, that they propose to set 
an example im practice, by giving only half of 
each day to the paper, closing the doors at 
noon, and dispersing to other occupations for the 
rest of the day. 





A Nameless Something, 

A writer in the Evening Post makes the follow- 
ing remark of a public man—a son of a former 
president of the United States: 

“His talents and social position make of him 
an important man, but he lacks that nameless 
something that causes those who possess it to be- 
come popular. Whether tkis be genius, or Just, 
or cunning, it has been denied him by nature, and 
the consequence is, that, far more able than oth- 
ers, he accomplishes nothing, or next to it.” 

Here is a man who has every ingredient of 
ability in him except a nameless something be- 
longing to popularity ; and lacking that, he is left 
barren of power. Another man has the element 
of popularity, with but little of any thing else, 
and he succeeds in keeping the world stirred up, 
and riding it at pleasure. Neither of them by 
taking thought can add one cubit to his individ- 
ual stature, but Communism, by combining their 
various talents, would double their joint efficiency. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Prairie Fires. 
Inland, Cedar Co., Iowa, Nov. 26, 1854. 
FRIENDS: 

We have now been three weeks in our new 
‘prairie home.’ Thus far we are well pleased 
with it. A goodly providence has attended us 
in our move hither. 

The second day after we were here the prairie 
burned most beautifully ; perhaps I had better 
describe it for the benefit of your children and 
those not well acquainted with prairie fires. The 
prairies before burning are covered with grass at 
the rate of from one to four tons per acre, all 
killed by the frost while standing, and made as 
dry as dry weather and November winds can 
make it. This is set on fire in various ways, 
such as taking from the camp-fires of emigrants, 
the guns of hunters, the macches of rogues, &c.; 
and it cuns with the wind sometimes nearly as 
fast as a horse would run, but not so fast against 
or across the wind. It is agrand sight in any 
case. The blaze flashes from 3 to 12 or 15 feet 
high—the wolves, badgers and gophers scek safe- 
ty in the ground—the birds fly from it in the air 
The first fire we had, burned by our house when 
I was away fromhome. The house was enclosed 
by a circle of plowed land, from the outer edge of 
which our folks set back-fires. It burned all we 
could see west, and east and south for the dis- 
tance of about three miles, and north fifty rods, to 
a road which prevented its extending any further 
in that:direction. A few evenings since, how- 
ever, the prairie that was thus spared took fire, 
and we went out a mile or more to meet it on its 
side-way advance. It:does not move su rapidly 
in the night as in the day-time; but still the 
sight, (in an otherwise dark night,) was awfully 
grand. It has a wonderfully transforming effect, so 
much so that a few moments entirely alter the 
outward aspect of things, disrobing the earth of 
its mantle of grass, and leaving it black and nak- 
ed. I have heard love compared to fire for -its 
transforming pewer. I should like to see it let 





necromancer. For all that do these things are 


loose under the true blowing of the spirit, till it 
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whitens the whole church as completely as the 
prairie fire blackened the face of the ground.— 
There has been some damage done to individuals 
by the fire, but nothing scarcely, when compared 
with the actual good. Yours, s. 3B. 





The Plow a Symbol of Progress. 


Horace Greeley thus sets forth the relations 
between conservatism and progress in an address 
delivered at the Franklin 0. Penn. Agricultural 
Fair: 

“Let me here say a word to that highly re- 
spectable class who think it safest and wisest to 
follow in the paths beaten plain for us by our an- 
cestors. Desirable or not, this is not done, be- 
cause it cannot be. Ask the man who praises the 
good old ways to use his grandfather’s plow, and 
he will revolt at once. That article won’t answer 
for plowing at all, though it did very well in its 
day. The first man who ever shaped a crotched 
stick so that it might be used in tearing up the 
earth, shortening and sharpening one prong for 
what we now call a coulter, and Jeaving the oth- 
er long so that he might fasten his cow or bullock 
to itas a beam—this man was a bold and san- 
guine innovator in his day—more daring than 
any Mapes or Mecur of our time. Doubtless, 
Old Fogies shook their heads at him, and gravely 
predicted that he would come to no good end, 
wondering why he could not dig up his ground by 
hand with a sharpened stick in the good old way. 
Yet the sons of these very conservatives gradually 
adopted his invention, though struggling desper- 
ately against just such inventors who succeeded 
him. The Old Fogy keeps about a generation 
behind the Progressive—thatis all. He could not 
be induced to use a plow like his grandfather’s, 
but he is sure that this subsoiling is all a humbug. 
His son or grand-son will sub-soil, but will be 
just as stubborn in his resistance to the fresher 
improvements of his own day. We must have 
patience with the Fogy, and remember that the 
faster we go ahead, the faster he will be con- 
strained to follow.” 

‘Lhe same phenomenon which is here illustrated 
in the case of agriculture may be traced in every 
department—in the inevitable struggle which at- 
tends every advance in religion, morals, society, 
the arts, politics, &c. Conservatism often amounts 
to a spiritual disease ; and one of the most cheer- 
ing and certain manifestations of the salvation 
which is given us through Christ, is, the over- 
throw of the principality which says that ‘all 
things continue as they were.’ 





An Oneida Journal, 
Saturday, Jan, 27. 

Mr. W. arrived from the Putney Commune. In 
the evening, letters from Wallingford, reporting fi- 
nancial prospects and proposed improvements at 
that Commune. Reports from the returned ped- 
dlers. A member said he had been much edified in 
visiting the spelling and defining class, and seeingy 
several of our more aged members deeply occupied 
with their spelling-books. It was areturn to th 
spirit of youth. He was conscious of a spark glow® 
ing there that he wished to see kindled up to a blazé 
in all the departments of the Association. Improve- 
ment in little things—freedom to change. We are 
to regard our life from day to day as an exprri- 
MENT; not a course of routine marked out and laid 
down by old habit, but an ever-advancing change 
toward the better. The story of Mr. T. was re- 
ferred to, who, before joining the Association being 
much out of health, had had an inspiration given 
him to take up the cultivation of trees. As he was 
engaged setting out young trees one day, an ac- 
quaintance asked him, of what use he supposed 
those trees would be to him—and whether he ex- 
pected to live to enjoy them. Mr. T. answered that 
he did not know, but that if he was 99 years old, 
and knew he should die the next year, he should be 
setting out trees just the same. Such a spirit is 
likely to out-flank disease, and old age. 

Sunday, Jan. 28.—A carpet-bag bee of two 
hours in the forenoon. We find this exercise a 
good defence against the Sunday spirit, and indeed 
a most genial ordinance of rest and communion with 
the Primitive Church. Mr. C. held a meeting after- 
ward with the young men. Regular public meet- 
ing at2 o’clock P. M. Mr. B. spoke on the subject 
of John’s declaration, that ‘God hath given to us 
eternal life ; and this life is in his Son;’ and on the 
importance of attaining that certainty of it that 
comes by the inward ‘ witness of the spirit.’ After- 
wards instrumental music and a singing school un- 
der the instruction of Mr. H. In the evening a 
rule was adopted to limit the length of our evening 
meetings to ohe hour and a half, closing punctually 
at 9; and to restrict all other sessions in the par- 
lor toone hour. A committee was appointed to 
open the windows, and thoroughly ventilate the 
room after every gathering. Discussion of several 
points of domestie economy. It was reported that 
the Community consumes about 600 Ibs. of sugar, 
and two bbls. of molasses ina month. Mr. ©. be- 
ing in the midst of an earnest observation, some one 
cried, ‘ nine o’cloek,’ and with this amusing cut-off 
the party dissolved. 

Tuesday Jan. 80.--A young man recently from 





England called. He had spent most of his youth at 
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a Catholic College near Birmingham, studying with 
a view to the priesthood, but became dissatisfied with 
the religion and left the country. Ie had frequently 
seen Dr. Wiseman the English Car tinal, who he said 
owed his elevation not to any particular ability, as 
Dr. Newman and others were his superiors in this 
respect, but to the fact that he was educated at Rome, 
and so had acquired influence at the headquarters 
of the church. Dr. Pusey, our visitor informs us, 
keeps his position, without either returning to ortho- 
doxy, or seceding wholly to Rome. 

Wednesday, Jan. 31.—Visitor left at noon, tak- 
In the evening, at the usu- 


ing with him a Berean. g, 
al hour of the classes, a volunteer lecture by G.-- 
Subject, Physical Education. This is a field scarcely 
yet entered upon by the Association, our main en- 
ergies having been directed heretofore to the culti- 
vation of the higher departments of human nature. 
We do not count that we have lost anything by pay- 
ing primary attention to the spiritual, intellectual 
and moral, and setting them above the physical ; 
but we are aware that in its due order and pro- 
portion a true physical education is of great impor- 
tance; and we welcome with eagerness the invila- 
tion we now seem to have toenter uponit. The 
speaker professed to be the merest learner—to have 
no system worked out in his mind, buthe wished to 
stir up thought on the subject, and excite the spi- 
rit of improvement. He referred to the enthusiasm 
that is abroad, for improving the races of domestic 
animals, from horses and cattle down to poultry ; and 
of the successful results of scientific experiment ; also 
of the infinite pains that horticulturists are taking 
to improve on nature in the growth of trees and fruit. 
Why then should we leave it to nature alone to de- 
velop and bring up our children, and expect it will 
give them strong, symmetrical forms, and graceful, 
vigorous action? He concluded a very spirited ap- 
peal with one or two practical suggestions, as that 
our children should understand while they are 
growing that they were intended to be straight 
figures, and not bent like the letter 8, and that 
their manner of walking should be attended to. 
To expand the chest and oxygenate the blood, the 
lecturer spoke from experience of the benefit of go- 
ing out occasionally into the open air and taking a 
full draught of it, and holding it in the lungs as 
long as possible. He said that he thought he had 
increased the girt of his chest within a year by 
this practice. He recommended it as as an excellent 
cure for the hypo; the oxygen inhaled having a pos- 
itive effect on the animal spirits. Finally, he said, 
none were too old to enter upon thiz branch of edu- 
cation, that God and nature were ready to help 
and favor any attempts at improvement. The old- 
est of us, and those whose bodies have grown mis- 
shapen by neglect, or the excessive exercise of some 
particular set of muscles, may set ourselves with 
good heart to improve, because God and nature 
stand ready to help usin the work. Subject to be 
continued —As the usual evening meeting was about 
to break up, a member said he helped get break- 
fast this morning and he thought some criticism 
was due to him and his party for not get- 
ting it ready till ten minutes after the time. 
He had felt bad hbout it all day. He reasoned 
about it in this way: the ten minutes’ delay must 
be multiplied by the number of persons kept wait- 
ing, which was a hundred or more. Ten multiplied 
by a hundred makes a thousand, and a thousand 
minutes is more than sixteen hours, or equal to a 
full day. So much time may be said to have been 
wasted by the breakfast getters want of punctualj- 
ty. Surely, a conscientious person in Association 
will be careful to observe hours. . 





Unseen Processes, 


There exists a striking analogy in many im- 
portant respects between natural and spiritual 
life. The growth of a tree, for instance, is 
caused by the mutual atvtion of the earth and 
air, and it has been proved by numerous ex- 
periments, that the latter exerts a more pow- 
erful influence, in the formation of the woody 
fibre of which the trunk ard branches are com- 
posed, than the earth. The air ,being a fluid in- 
visible to the eye, it holds true, in respect to 
the productions of nature, ‘ that things which 
are seen were not made of things which do ap- 
pear.’ In like manner may we not suppose, 
that the disembodied spirit, though invisible to 
gross animal life has substance and is capable 
of forming for itself 3 spiritual body, which will 
be tangible, corresponding in all its functions, 
to the natural body, susceptible of the most ex- 
quisite enjoyment, in all things that pertain to 
the senses? 

The more we study the silent, invisible pro- 
cess of nature, the better are we prepared, to 
understand the spiritual causes that act and re- 
act upon our lives, and to hold fast the faith 
that counts ‘ things that are not as though they 


were.’ 8: Fs 





Faith and Unbelief, 

A striking example of faith and unbelief 
was manifested in the case of the twelve spies 
who were sent by the Israclites to search out 
the promised land. Ten of them reasoned ac- 
cording to the sight of their eyes and the mere 
natural understanding; but two out of the 
number reasoned according to their faith in 
God’s promises, and showed that their hearts 
took the lead of their heads. ‘ With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness.’ 

Faith is the element in which God dwells» 
and without faith it is impossible to please him 
or to approach unto him. But the antinomi- 
an will say that faith is the gift of God, and 
man must lay sti!l until it pleases God to put 
faith into him. Why then should Jude and 
others exhort to earnestly ‘contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints?’ All serip- 
tural language goes to prove that although 
aith is the gift of God, yet he is willing to 
give this treasure to all that earnestly ask him 
and trust him. Cc. E. 


Endless Life. 


“¢ Neither can they die any more.” : 

Let it be imagined that the task assigned to 
man were to set out, at his ordinary rate of 
movement, on a circuit of that space which is 
filled by the visible creation. Are we some- 
where in the centre of that space?—Then 
must the traveller first make his way, step after 
step, from this central starting-point to the ut- 
most bounds of the inhabited heavens; he 
must goon till he has left behind him the 
brighter of the stars; and those too that are 
immensely more remote than the brighter.— 
But let us cut short the preliminary journey, 
and fancy him standing ( with his task still un- 
attempted) at the extreme orbit of the mate- 
rial system. He has to measure its circumfer- 
eace :—the human foot has to tread the zodiac 
of the universe! Has it at length accomplished 
the round of all worlds—has the course of the 
traveller girt the skies ?—then send him forth 
anew to flo the same :—and when he has re- 
peated his task as often as there have been 
single steps in his way, he will still be young 
in immortality. To live forever, is a far more 
stupendous matter than to make the circuit of 
creation a myriad of times. * * * * 

But it is the mystery of Redemption that 
carries our point, and gives even a facility to 
our conception of a truth so astounding, as 
that man is to live for ever, by placing it in a 
subordinate position to the stil) more amazing 
truth of the union of the Divine and human 
natures, in the person of the Mediator. The 
latter includes the former, as the greater in- 
cludes the less, and implies it also; so that even 
if the promise of eternal life had not been con- 
veyed in terms free from ambiguity; they must 
have received this absolute sense from the supe- 
rior —, to which they are related. We 
stand here on ground far more substantial than 
that of etymology, or verbal criticism. We are 
conversant with substances, not symbols.— 
Our Lord, in his private conversations with 
his disciples, avails himself of the stores of 
tropical expression for the purpose of' fixing in 
their minds the belief of an intimate and in- 
dissoluble union between themselves and him. 
And the copiousness and variety these esoteric 
discourses are manifestly intended to meet and 
obviate doubts, from whatever quarter arising. 
There is a progression from the figurative to 
the abstract style--a progression natural when 
the speaker is solicitoug to provide against all 
objections. Christ is “‘ the Shepherd, who so 
loves his flock as to lay down his life for their 
sakes.’? He is ‘the vine,” and the source of 
life to the branches. But this is not enough ; 
and in the most solemn forms of which human 
language is susceptible, and in a direct address 
to the Father, he carries to the highest point, 
the idea of the close and inseparable junction 
of the Divine and human natures, of which 
junction himself is the medium :—‘‘ That they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and 
[in Thee ; that they all may be onein us.” If 
any thing of explicitness or of certainty be here 
wanting, it is only because the powers of lan- 
guage must somewhere find a limit. 

The Author of immortality—resplendent 
in his title as ‘Prince of life’-—* the 
Living One”’—He who “has life in him- 
self’—who is abstractly—-“‘the Life and the 
Light of men,” and is ‘alive for evermore ;” 
—-and the “ same yesterday, to-day and forev- 
er ”’:——the Possessor of all duration—“‘ whose 
goings forth have been from everlasting; 
whose name is Father of eternity ;°? He who 
thus draws to himself all honors, as Fountain 
of existence, sums up every other assurance, 
when he tells his followers that, “ necause 
HE LIVES, THEY SHALL LIVE ALso; as if 
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formally to pledge his own immortality for 
theirs ;—or as if they might fear extinction, 
when He, the Lord of life, should be no more. 

It ought to be noticed that the apostles, in 
that incidental manner which belongs to them, 
take up and employ, on this subject, the sev- 
eral terms of perpetual duration which their 
habit of using the Greek Language in a Jew- 
ish sense naturally presented them. ‘‘ So shall 
we be forever (pantote, not cis ton aiona ) with 
the Lord.” The faithful shall be made pillars 
in the temple of God, and shall “‘ go no more 
out’? (exo ou me exelthe eli) » mode of expres- 
sion as conclusive and emphatic as language 
well admits of. 

But if yet there were room for a form of af- 
firmation which might seem to comprise all 
others—to grasp the very idea of endless exis- 
tence, and to exclude ambiguity, we find it in 
our Lord’s declaration concerning those who 
should be ‘* deemed worthy to obtain part in 
the future life (Oule gar apothanein eti dwnan- 
tai) *' They CANNOT DIE ANY MORE; being 
on a par with the angels.” The terms carry 
the idea of an abstract, or of a physical impos- 
sibility of undergoing dissolution or extinction : 
—such are to be made heirs of indestructible 
existence.—Isaac Taylor. 


Agricultural Items. 
OSIER WILLOW. 

Within two or three years considerable effort 
has been made through the agricultural journals 
and otherwise to promote the cultivation of the 
European Osier, or Basket-willow, in this coun- 
try. There is said to be a great demand for this 
material in the American markets, which is now 
principally supplied by importation from Europe. 
A number of individuals have commenced the 
cultivation of it, and have fully proved that it can 
be grown here equally as good as in Europe, and 
at a profit unsurpassed by any other field-crop. 
The principal obstacle to its cultivation hereto- 
fore has been the labor required to peel it.— 
This now appears to be obviated. Mr. George 
J. Colby, of Jonesville, Vt., writes to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, that he has invented a machine 
which peels them easiiy and rapidly by hand or 
horse-power. The machine is made mostly of India- 
rubber, and adapts itself t) any sized willow, peel- 
ing it without injury. Mr. Colby makes the follow- 
ing remark respecting the cultivation of the osier: 

“The land best suited to them is intervale, or 
meadow that is natural to grass. It should be 
ploughed deep, and the cuttings set in rows, three 
feet apart, and one foot from each other in the 
rows. They should be cultivated the first years 
about the same as corn; after that they require 
no cultivation, only to be cut and peeled every 
spring. The Salix oiminalis is the best kind 
that I am acquainted with, after having tried 
several of the most approved varieties. They 
grow from six to ten feet high during a season, 
and will produce, on good soil, from two to three 
tons per acre, worth $120 per ton.” 





FLOUR CORN. 
This new variety of corn is thus described by a 
correspondent of the Rural New Yorker, writing 


from Michigan: 

“T have raised this variety of corn for several 
years, and on several accounts prefer it to any 
other. It grows about as large as the common 
cight-rowed variety, and yields as well. The 
grain or kernel is as white as chalk, and is com- 
posed of flour alone—not a particle of flinty sub- 
stance about it, and when properly ground and 
bolted, it takes a quick eye to distinguish it from 
your best “Genesee flour.” The flour of this 
corn can be raised and baked the same as wheat 
tlour, and the bread is far superior to common 
Indian bread—being entirely free from that dis- 
agreeable coarseness and strong flavor which 
common Indian meal always possesses. The stalks 
of the “ Flour Corn’ do not grow very tall, but 
are filled with leaves and “suckers,” which do 
not diminish the grain to any amount, while the 
increase, both in quantity and quality, of fodder, 
is a matter of no small consequence.” 

a MAMMOTH BARN. 

A writer in the Tribune gives a description of a 
mammoth barn tbat has recently been built by Mr. 
David Leavitt, on the Housatonic river, near the 
village of Great Barrington, Berkshire Co., Mass,— 
the estimated cost of which is $40,000. It is con- 
sidered one of the most complete barns ever built. 
It is about 150 feet long, by 70 in width, and nearly 
100 feet high. In addition to its conveniences for 
stabling, feeding and watering animals, &c., on the 
third fioor, ‘there isa capacious kitchen and all 
conveniences for the family who board the workmen 
(fourteen to twenty in number) who sleep in a spa- 
cious chamber still higher. The family never have 
to move out of their special premises for water or 
any other accessory to their labor. Their slops fall 
into the basement, where they belong. On the same 
floor are a Woodruff Planing-Machine, a Saw Mill, 
a Buzz Saw for cutting wood about as fast as it 
can be handed on, a grind-stone always kept in rap- 





id motion by water, &c., &c. Into one apartment 
a load of grain is driven and pitched off into a hop- 


per thence run by water through a Threshing-Ma- 
chine, the screened grain delivered in its proper bin 
the chaff sent to its appointed destination, and the 
straw carried some sixty to eighty feet and deposited 
in the apartment prepared for it—all beyond the 
pitching being done by the unaided force of water 
on machinery.’ 





A Poet’s Objection to Newspapers. 

Attached as we are to the Press, and to the 
progress of cheap printing, and particularly the 
universal newspaper, in shaping the fortunes of 
this age, we are still glad to see a frank and sen- 
sible criticism of the temporary evils which seem 
to attend the advance of popular reading. The 
following hints, from a recent lecture by J. R. 
Lowell, the poet, touch well on the difficulties of 


the case: 
Extract from a lecture on Ballad Poetry, by James Russell 
Lowell, at Boston, on the 19th. 

Mr. Lowell continued: It was worth thinking 
of whether the press, which we have a habit of 
calling such a fine institution, be not weakening 
the fibre and damaging the sincerity of our Eng- 
lish, and our thinking, quite as fast as it diffuses 
intelligence. Consider the meaning of expression 
—something wrung irom us by the grip of thought 
or passion whether we will or no. But the edi- 
tor is quite as often compelled to write that he 
may fill anempty column, as that he may relieve 
an overfilled brain. And in a country like ours, 
where newspapers are the only reading of the 
mass of the people, there is danger of a general 
contentedness in common - For we always 
become what we habitually read. We let our 
newspapers think for us, argue for us, criticise for 
us, remember for us, do everything for us, in 
short, that wi!l save us from the misfortune of 
being ourselves. And so, instead of men and wo- 
men, we find ourselves in a world inhabited by 
incarnated leaders, or paragraphs, or items of this 
or that journal. We are apt to wonder at the 
scholarship of men of two centuries ago, They 
were scholars because they did not read so much 
as we do. We spend more time over print than 
they did, but instead of communing with the 
choice thoughts of choice spirits, and insensibly 
acquiring the grand manner of that supreme so- 
ciety, we diligently inform ourselves of such facts 
as that a fine horse belonging to Mr. Smith ran 
away on Wednesday, and that a son of Mr. Brown 
fell into the canal on Thursday, or that a gravel- 
bank caved in and buried alive Patrick O’Callahan 
on Friday. (Laughter.) 

It was us that were getting “caved in” all the 
time, and becoming mere sponges to take in the 
stagnant water of village gessip. And it was our 
own fault, and not that of the editor. For we 
make the newspapers, and the editor would be 
glad to give us better stuff if we did not demand 
such as this. 

Another evil of this state of things is the water- 
ing or milk-and-watering of our English. Writing 
to which there is no higher compelling destiny 
than the coming of the printers devil must end in 
this at last, The paragraphist must make his 
paragraph, and the longer he makes it, the better 
for him and the worse for us. The virtue of 
words becomes wholly a matter of length.— 
Accordingly we have now no longer any fires, but 
“disastrous conflagrations;” nobody dies, but 
“deceases” or “ demises; men do not fall from 
houses, but are precipitated from mansions or 
edifices; a convict is not hanged, but suffers the 
extreme penalty of the offended law, &c. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

We riddled such barrow-loads of gravel for a 
grain of gold dust, and when we had found it, it 
was only micaafter all. (Laughter and applause.) 
And for this news we cover the earth with tele- 

raph wires, when we might have it fresh from 
Sheree on the electric lines of the poet and the 
prophet. If part of our retribution in the neat 
world was memory, if the brain showed like sym- 
pathetic ink, by the fires of remorse, consider 
what a dreary time some of us would have if we 
were sentenced to read the list of accidents and 
thefts and murders with which we had sedulously 
enriched our minds on earth. (Laughter and 
applause.) He wished to be understood as speak- 
ing with all limitations. There were journals 
which it was profitable to read if only to get the 
opinions that contradict our own. Lectures were 
only another form of the same evil—(a laugh)— 
to supply a demand for entertainment and learn- 
ing loosely. 
The old ballad-makers lived in a better day. 
They did not hear of so many events that none of 
them made any impression. The world was now 
one great village; then, a little hamlet was a 
world. They did not live as we do ina world 
that seems a great ear of Dionysius, where, if a 
scandal is whispered in Pekin we hear of it in 
New York. The minstrels had no metaphysical 
bees in their bonnets. They did not speculate 
about this world or the next. They had not 
made the great modern discovery that a bird in 
the bush was two in the hand. They did not 
analyze or refine till nothing genuine was left of 
this beautiful world but an indigestion. The 
people in those days lived frankly; they looked 
out cheerfully upen life, and were more concerned 
about their stomachs than the mysteries of their 
being. Their world was a small one. They took 
things as they were, without supposing they were 
responsible for the consequences. (Goodness did 
not always, 
*Put in its thumb, 
And pull out a plum ;” 


Nor evil, come toabadend. They were probably 


wreck, just as news-boys are now. (Laughter.) 
We must consider, also, that news was then com- 
municated from man to man, not from telegraph 
to telegraph, and those ballad singers had there- 
fore daily lessons in force and veracity. Fancy 
the difference in 1775 of a man riding into a coun- 
try village, and saying “there has been a fight at 
Concord; some Americans are killed; I saw the 
blood on the bridge planks ;” and between reading 
on anewspaper bulletin “ Rumored battle at Con- 
cord; lives lost on both sides.” In the one case 
the man would snatch down his musket: in the 
other wait for a further despatch. ( Applause.) 


It should be noticed, as an offset to this criti- 
cism, that the Press has an unlimited self-correct- 
ing tendency. It carries Mr. Lowell’s ideas to 
hundreds of thousands of readers that he could 
reach in no other way. And by the same means, 
whatever at last is found to be truth will rule 
with immensely increased power. 





Re.icious Excitement at THE MARYLAND 
PeniTeNTIARY.—The Baltimore Argus of 
Tuesday, contains the following : ‘ “ There has 
been for the last ten days, a most remarkable 
excitement upon the subject of religion among 
the female convicts of the Maryland Peniten- 
tiary. Under the preaching of a stranger, who 
visited the institution on the Sabbath before 
last, a deep and serious feeling was aroused, 
and several of the females manifested very deep 
contrition for past offences and an earnest de- 
sire for forgiveness. For several days and 
nights the struggle went on, some of them not 
eating anything during that period—sounds of 
weeping and praying were heard throughout 
the day and night, and the Warden with other 
friends prayed with the sufferers and exhorted 
them to true repentance and faith. One by 
one they have come forward expressing faith 
in the merits of the Saviour, until, at this time, 
some twenty odd have made profession of the 
power of redeeming grace. The Matron re- 
ports the most mathe and delightful change 
in the conduct of those persons, who seem to 
bave been endowed with a new spirit, and to 
be filled with love and affection for each other, 
in place of their former vicious propensities. — 
Quietness and serious thoughtfulness reign in 
this department of the prison. The work allot- 
ted the inmates is done well and cheerfully, and 
there is at present the manifestation of a vital 
and permanent reform. 





Results of the War. 


Wm. H. Channing (now in England) favors 
the Tribune with a letter on the European war, 
from which we take the following paragraph: 

“The first result of the war is an immense de- 
velopment of the peace-principle. It shocks the con- 
science and common sense of all Christendom, as 
no war ever did before. Thousands feel that such 
horrors are as criminal as they are dreadful. * * 
Then again it is seen—with almost wonder—that 
the higher and finer, the more gentle and humane 
forms of civilization breed the grandest style of 
heroism; that victory has been thus far won by 
the superior manhood of the English and French 
men. Here is a most mighty and unanswerable 
argument, then, in favor of the arts, institutions 
and influences of peace. The more intelligent, 
refined and virtuous soldiery, the braver is it.— 
Blood wins the day over brutal force. Next 
comes the lesson so terribly taught, that war as a 
science is fast reaching its possible culmination, 
by insuring such swift and sweeping destruction 
as to make fighting impossible. So far as the 
Russians have done anything in the Crimea, it 
has been by their scientific engineering and gun- 
nery. And in a few days we shall hear a most 
appalling account, I presume, of the superior 
French and English science in the same branches. 
Thus it is still intellect and spirit that conquer 
matter. But men cannot now afford to throw 
life away, as in savage and barbarous times, and 
the terrific loss of life in this war shows that na- 
tions who know how to prize human existence, 
must keep the peace. Then follows the surprising 
revolution introduced in European politics, by the 
alliance of the two most scientific, skillful, indus- 
trious, wealthy. educated and refined nations of 
Christendom—England and France. They have 
learned, at least to respect and to trust one an- 
other. They have combined their wisdom in 
council ; they have mingled their blood in battle ; 
their interests are one, apparently for a long time 
to come.” 





The following anecdote from the Rahway Ad- 
vocate contains a good hit at the solitary grand- 
eur which riches can give, and which many are 
foolish enough to covet: 

Mr. is one of the ‘merchant princes’ of 
the Empire City, and though living in one of the 
most spacious mansions on the Fifth-av., his en- 
tire family consists of himself and wife. Meet- 
ing a friend from the country one day he invited 
him up to view his house. The friend was shown 
the gorgeous rooms, with tessellated floors and 
magnificent frescoed ceilings, and finally was ta- 
ken into the lower rooms, in one of which he 
found a small regiment of colored servante seated 
ata bountiful dinner. On his return home he 
was asked if he had seen Mr. So-and-so? ‘Oh 
yes. ‘What is he doing how?’ ‘Well, when I 
saw. him he was keeping a nigger boarding- 











sincerely thankful for a “ good murder” or a ship- 


house on the Fifth-avenue !’ 
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